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EE V . OSBORN L. SMITH, A. M. 

PRESIDENT, 

AND PROFESSOR OF MORAL SCIENCE AND BELLES LETTRES. 

REV. COSBY W. SMITH, A. M. 

PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS. 

MARCELLUS STANLEY, A. M. 

PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

REV. THOMAS B. RUSSELL, A. M. 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH AND LATIN LITERATURE. 

MONS. AUGUSTUS E. WALDAU, 

INSTRUCTOR IN MODERN LANGUAGES, DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

PHILIP G. GUTTENBERGER, 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 

MRS. SUSAN S. HANCOCK, 

ASSISTANT IN MUSIC. 

MISS GEORGIA A. TUCKER, 

ASSISTANT IN MUSIC. 

MISS MARY E. CARLTON, 

ASSISTANT IN LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

MRS. FANNY A. SMITH, 

ASSISTANT IN LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 

MADAME HELEN WALDAU, 

INSTRUCTRESS IN ORNAMENTAL NEEDLE WORK, ETC. 


ROBERT B. CLAYTON & LADY, 

STEWARD’S DEPARTMENT. 


MARCELLUS STANLEY, 

C. W. SMITH, 

0. L. SMITH, 


.Secretary. 

.Librarian. 

Treasurer. 
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Miss Mary E. Bivins,. . 
Miss Ann S. Bowman,. . 
Miss Georgia Conner,.. 
Miss Virginia Conner,. 


Miss Margaret A. Garlick,. 


Miss Virginia A. Howard,. 
Miss Sarah M. Hudson,.. . , 


Miss Mary 11. Matiiis, . 


LASS. 


RESIDENCE. 

. Americus , 

..Ga. 

. Vineville , 

..Ga. 

. Macon , 


. Macon , 


p err y , 

..Ga. 

. Muscogee Co 


. Russell Co 


. East Pascagoula , , . . 

. Miss. 

. Columbus , 


, . Columbus , 

..Ga. 

, . Green Co 


. Upson Co . . . . 


, . Buena Vista , 


. . Fort Valley , 


, . Wetumpka, 

. . Ala. 

. . Sumter Co 


, . Green Co 

..Ga. 

. . Green Co 

..Ga. 

, . Fort Gaines 

..Ga. 
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JUNIOR CLASS. 


NAMES. 


RESIDENCE. 



Miss Martha M. Allen,, . . . 

Miss Mary E. Bass, 

Miss Margaret B. Bellamy, 
Miss Martha N. Bivins,. . . . 

Miss Anna M. Brown, 

Miss Virginia J. Brown, . . . 

Miss Laura E. Butts, 

Miss Sarah D. B. Carver, . . 

Miss Emma Clark, 

Miss Catharine J. Corbin, . . 
Miss Elizabeth Crook, : . . . . 

Miss Alice K. Culler, 

Miss Cordelia Dessau, 

Miss Louisa J. Fisher, 

Miss Elvira Flewellen,. . . . 

Miss Davia Hardeman, 

Miss Martha Harrison, 

Miss Martha Hightower,. . . 

Miss Mary Houston, 

Miss Delia Jevhett, 

Miss Julia Kendall, 

Miss Sarah R. Lamar, 

Miss Mary E. Littlejohn, . . . 
Miss Susan A. E. Morell,. . 

Miss Sarah J. Ousley, 

Miss Antonia Pettus, 

Miss Martha Powell, 

Miss Leonora L. Ragland,. . . 
Miss Margaret R. Ralston,. 
Miss Julia C. Rogers, 


. Houston , Co Ga. 

. Macon , Ga. 

. Monticello, Fla. 

. Vineville , Ga. 

. Macon , Ga. 

. Talbot Co Ga. 

. Macon , Ga. 

. Oglethorpe , Ga. 

, Macon , Ga. 

. Taylor Co * . . . . Ga, 

. Hamilton , Ga. 

. Perry , Ga. 

. Macon , Ga. 

Cass Co Texas. 

Columbus , Ga. 

. Vineville , Ga. 

Macon j Ga. 

Upson Co Ga. 

. Grantville , Ga. 

.Macon, Ga. 

Upson Co Ga. 

Macon j Ga. 

Assumption Parish , . . . La. 

, Savannah, Ga. 

Vineville , Ga. 

Monticello , Fla. 

Macon , Ga. 

Talbott on, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Macon , Ga. 
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JUNIOR CLASS -CONTINUED. 



Miss Cornelia L. Roquemore, . * , . . 

, Houston Co 

. . Ga. 

Miss Marion P. Hose, 

, Macon , 

..Ga. 

Miss Mary E. Rossetter, 

, Hamilton Co 

.Fla. 

Miss Elizabeth Scott. 

, Hancock Co 

. .Ga. 

Miss Laura C. Tucker, 

, Midway , 

, .Ga. 

Miss Mary G. Virgin, 

, Vineville , 

..Ga. 

Miss Miss Sarah J. Whitby, 

Cits seta , 


Miss Helen M. Willis, 

, Talbot Co 


SOPHOMORE 

CLASS. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Rosa M. Anderson, 

. Augusta , 

..Ga. 

Miss Jinnie G. Andrews, 

, Macon , 


Miss Sarah E. Anthony, 

, Atlanta , 


Miss Elizabeth Askew, 

Macon , 

. .Ga. 

Miss Cherry Bethune, 

, Columbus , 


Miss Anna M. Bivins, 

, Marion Co 

..Ga. 

Miss Martha R. Bivins, 

Marion Co 

. .Ga. 

Miss Mary L. Boon, 

. Macon 

. .Ga. 

Miss Mary E. Bowdre, 

, Macon 


Miss Sarah N. Bowman, 

. Vineville 

..Ga. 

Miss Martha Bryan, 

, Vineville 


Miss Mary F. Clanton, 

. Augusta 


Miss L. E. W. Clayton, 

. Dallas Co 


Miss Anna E. Collins, 

, Macon 


Miss Ellen S. Cook, 

, Columbia Co 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS -CONTINUED. 


RESIDENCE. 


Miss Maria S. Corbin, 



Miss Mary C. Dixon, 



Miss Luda J. Dowdell, 


Ga. 

Miss Lucy M. Evans, 



Miss Mary F. Everett, 



Miss Laura Gorman, — . 



Miss Martha A. Gorman, 



Miss Frances L. Graham, 


Ga. 

Miss Louisa Griffin, 


Ga. 

Miss Margaret Groce, 


Ga. 

Miss Louisa Guttenberger, 

. . . Vineville , 


Miss Selina Jones, 

. . . Sumter Co 


Miss J ulia Lundie, 

. . . Coweta Co 


Miss Sarah McLeod, 

. . . Sicainsboro , . . . . 


Miss Mary E. Malsby, 



Miss Ella Mason, 

. . . Macon , 


Miss Lucia E. Mulholland, 

. . . Macon, 


Miss Jane Murdoch, 

. . . Marion Hist. . . . 

s. c. 

Miss Olivia Newton, 

. . . Athens , 


Miss Sarah F. Paine, 

. . . Aberdeen, 

.... Miss. 

Miss Elmira B. Persons, 

. . . Enon, 


Miss Mary L. Poole, 

. . . Fulton Co 

Ga. 

Miss Sarah L. Powell, 

. . . Harrison Co. . . . 

. . . Texas. 

Miss Mary E. Bedding, 

. . . Macon, 


Miss Sarah E. Rodgers, 

. . . Macon Co 


AT TOCS T^.T T A / \QC 

Macon, 


Miss Pamelia Ross, 

. . . M aeon , 

Ga. 

Miss Isabella C. Smith, 

. . . Gadsden Co.. . . 

Fla. 

Miss Sarah P. Spain, 

. . . Lowndes Co. . . . 

Ga. 

Miss Harriet A. Talbot, 

. . . Wilkes Co 








WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS-CONTINUED. 


Miss Sarah E. Taylor, 


. . . Ga. 

Miss Anna Towns, 


.. .Ga. 

Miss Ella Tucker, 


...Ga. 

Miss Sarah L. Warthen, 


...Ga. 

Miss Ellen C. Washington, . . . . 


...Ga. 

Miss Mary L. Whitby, 


...Ga. 

Miss L. Floride Williamson,.. . . 



Miss Ida Winship, 


...Ga. 

Miss Eugenia E. Wood, 


..Fla. 

Miss Henrietta A. Wood, 


...Fla. 

Miss Sarah Wright, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Mary M. Wyche, 


. ..Ga 

Miss Margaret J. Yopp, 


...Ga. 

SECOND 

CLASS. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Ardonea Arde, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Rurigena E. Arde, 



Miss Harriet E. Bone, 


...Ga. 

Miss Mary L. Butts, 


...Ga. 

Miss Martha Butts, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Sarah A. Cary, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Polly Coley, .... 


...Ga. 

Miss Harriet A. Collins, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Roxana B. Cook, 


. . Fla. 

Miss Julia M. Dixon, 



Miss Julia M. Evans, 


..s. c. 
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1857. 


SECOND CLASS-CONTINUED. 


Miss Frances Fisher, 



Miss Mary E. Gonder, 



Miss Caroline E. Hauser,.. . . 

Jefferson Co 

Ga. 

Miss Anna E. Heidt, 


Ga. 

Miss Emily P. Hightower, . . . 


Ga. 

Miss Mary J. Hightower,. . . . 



Miss Mary L. Hill, 

Bell Co 


Miss Josephine S. Hines, 


Ga. 

Miss Martha Hoge, . . . . 


Ga. 

Miss Lin.nie A. Keen, 


Ga. 

Miss Gazalean Lamar, 


Ga. 

Miss Mary L. Lamar, . . 


Ga. 

Miss Sarah V. Lamar, 


Ga. 

Miss Mary E. Lamkin, 


Ga. 

Miss Josephine Marshall,.. . . 


Ga. 

Miss Elizabeth Mims, 


....s. c. 

Miss Virginia J. Mims, 


....s. c. 

Miss M. Louisa Murdoch, 

Marion JDist 

....s. c. 

Miss Marion E. Nesbitt, 


Ga. 

Miss Eliza Oliver, 


....Ga. 

Miss Mary N. Ousley, 



Miss Eliza P. Persons, 



Miss Signora L. Powell, 


. . Texas. 

Miss Mary L. Powers, 


Ga. 

Miss Rebecca N. Powers, . — 


Ga. 

Miss Rosaline Randle,. 


Ga. 

Miss Hannah Rieves, 



Miss Mary E. Roberts, 



Miss Georgia E. Shackelford, 


Ga. 

Miss Hannah C. Shackelford, , 


Ga. 
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SECOND CLASS-CONTINUED. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Martha P. T. Stewart,.. 


..Ga. 

Miss Mary J. Stubbs, 

Bibb Co 


Miss Loretta J. Virgin, 



Miss Laura A. Webb, 



Miss C. V. Whitehead, 



Miss Georgia Williams, 

Decatur Co 

..Ga. 

Miss Laura Wilson, 

Caddo Parish , 


Miss Mary A. L. Wilson,. . . . 


..Ga. 

Miss Elizabeth Windsor, 


..Ga. 

FIRST 

CLASS. 


NAMES. 

RESIDES CE. 


Miss Mary Askew, 



Miss Sarah Boon, 


.Ga. 

Miss Ruth Bostwick, 


..Ga. 

Miss Mary Coley, 


.Ga. 

Miss Henrietta Collier, 


.Ga. 

Miss Sarah S. Collins, 


. .Ga. 

Miss Anna Conway, 


.Ga. 

Miss Mary C. Corbin, 


.Ga. 

Miss M. E. Duncan, 


.Ga. 

Miss Margaret Evans, 


S. C. 

Miss Helen C. Experience, . . . 


.Ga. 

Miss Louisa Fisher, 



Miss Margaret A. Hammond, . 



Miss Isadore Hollingsworth,, 



Miss Martha Hughes, 


..Ga. 


11 
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FIRST CLASS-CONTINUED. 


Miss Josephine Hughes, Twiggs Co Ga. 

Miss Lucy M. Knott, Macon Ga. 

Miss Mary Pickett, Vineville , Ga. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Ryals, Albany , Ga. 

Miss Frances M. Searcy, Monroe Co,. . Ga. 

Miss Sarah L. Stewart, Macon , . . . Ga. 


Miss Caroline Taylor, 

. . Pulaski Co 

...Ga. 

Miss Elizabeth Walton, 

. . Columbia Co 

...Ga. 

Miss Mary L. Walton, 


. ..Ga. 

Miss Permelia A. C. Westbrook,. 

. . Houston Co 

..Ga. 

Miss Kizzie A. Williams, 

. . Decatur Co 


Miss Anna M. Williamson, 

. . Macon , 

...Ga. 

Miss Henrietta E. Wilson, 

. . Campbell Co 

...Ga. 

Miss Nancy Wynne, 

. . Tw iggs Co 


IRREGULARS. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Susan Chambliss, 

. . Port Gibson , 

. Miss. 

Miss Sarah Harvard, 

. . Pulaski Co 

. ..Ga. 

Miss Sarah A. Hightower, 

. . Barnesville , 

, ..Ga. 

Miss Julia Holt, 

. . Macon, 

. . .Ga. 

Miss Mary F. Jones, 

. . Huntsville, 


Miss Rebecca J. Lamar, 

. . Houston Co 

...Ga. 

Miss Naomi M. Miller, 

. . Reidsville, 


Miss Sarah A. Phillips, 

. . Mansfield, 

...La. 

Miss Mary W. Towns, 

, . Macon, 

. .Ga. 
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H¥81C. 


NAMES. 



Miss Martha M. Allen, 

Miss Rosa M. Anderson, 
Miss Sarah E. Anthony, 

Miss Rurigena E. Arde, 

Miss Mary E. Bass, 

Miss Margaret B. Bellamy, 
Miss Martha N. Bivins, 

Miss Mary E. Bivins, 

Miss Harriet E. Bone, 

Miss Mary L. Boon, 

Miss Virginia J. Brown, 
Miss Anna Bowman, 

Miss Sarah Bowman, 

Miss Sarah D. B. Carver, 
Miss Mary C. Coley, 

Miss Polly Coley, 

Miss Harriet A. Collins, 
Miss Ann Collins, 

Miss Roxana B. Cook, 

Miss Maria S. Corbin, 

Miss Catharine J. Corbin, 
Miss Elizabeth Crook, 

Miss Alice R. Culler, 

Miss Eugenia J. Culler, 
Miss Cordelia Dessau, 

Miss Julia M. Dixon, 

Miss Mary C. Dixon, 



NAMES. 


1 9 
I *> 


Miss Ltjda J. Dowdell, 

Miss Antoinette Dozier, 
Miss M. E. E. Duncan, 

Miss Julia Evans, 

Miss Lucy M. Evans, 

Miss Mary F. Everett, 

Miss Frances Fisher, 

Miss Elvira Flewellen, 
Miss Margaret A. Garlick, 
Miss Frances L. Graham, 
Miss Louisa Griffin, 

Miss Mary E. Gonder, 

Miss Sarah Harvard, 

Miss Caroline E. Hauser, 
Miss Anna E. Heidt, 

Miss Emily P. Hightower, 
Miss Martha J. Hightower, 
Miss Mary J. Hightower, 
Miss Sarah Hightower, 

Miss Josephine Hines, 

Miss Martha Hoge, 

Miss Julia Holt, 

Miss Mary Houston, 

Miss Virginia A. Howard, 
Miss Saraii M. Hudson, 

Miss Josephine Hughes, 
Miss Martha Hughes, 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC -CONTINUED. 


NAMES. 

Miss Delia Jewett, 

Miss Mary F. Jones, 

Miss Linnie A. Keen, 

Miss Julia Kendall, 

Miss Louisa W. Kendall, 
Miss Lucy M. Knott, 

Miss Sarah R. Lamar, 

Miss Mary L. Lamar, 

Miss Sarah V. Lamar, 

Miss Mary E. Lamkin, 

Miss Mary E. Littlejohn, 
Miss Ella Mason, 

Miss Sarah McLeod, 

Miss Naomi M. Miller, 

Miss Elizabeth Mims, 

Miss Virginia J. Mims, 

Miss Susan A. E. Morell, 
Miss Lucia E. Mulholland, 
Miss Jane Murdoch, 

Miss Olivia Newton, 

Miss Marion E. Nisbett, 
Miss Sarah F. Paine, 

Miss Eliza P. Persons, 

Miss Sarah A. Phillips, 
Miss Mary Pickett, 

Miss Sarah L. Powell, 

Miss Signora L. Powell, 
Miss Mary L. Powers, 

Miss Margaret R. Ralston, 
Miss Rosaline Randle, 


NAMES. 

Miss Mary P. Ready, 

Miss Mary E. Roberts, 

Miss Sarah E. Rodgers, 

Miss Mary E. Rylander, 
Miss Elizabeth Scott, 

Miss Georgia E. Shackelford, 
Miss Hannah C. Shackelford, 
Miss Henrietta C. Smith, 
Miss Marietta A. Smith, 

Miss Sarah P. Spain, 

Miss Harriet A. Talbot, 
Miss Sarah E. Taylor, 

Miss Caroline Taylor, 

Miss Ella Tucker, 

Miss Laura C. Tucker, 

Miss Elizabeth Walton, 

Miss Ellen Washington, 
Miss Laura A. Webb, 

Miss Mary L. Whitby, 

Miss Sarah J. Whitby, 

Miss C. V. Whitehead, 

Miss Helen M. Willis, 

Miss Georgia Williams, 
Miss Kizzie A. Williams, 
Miss Laura Wilson, 

Miss Ida Winsiiip, 

Miss Sarah E. Wright, 

Miss Nancy Wynne, 

Miss Margaret J. Yopp. 


BBMYENG Am PMNYI1HGL 

NAMES. NAMES. 

Miss Sarah E. Anthony, | Miss Ardonea Arde, 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING -CONTINUED. 


NAMES. 

Miss Margaret B. Bellamy, 
Miss Mary E. Bowdre, 

Miss Susan Chambliss, 

Miss Julia M. Dixon, 

Miss Mary C. Dixon, 

Miss Cordelia Dessau, 

Miss Luda J. Dowdell 
Miss Lucy Evans, 

Miss Martha J. Hightower, 
Miss Louisa W. Kendall, 
Miss Louisa Murdoch, 


NAMES. 

Miss Mary E. Littlejohn, 
Miss Elizabeth Mims, 

Miss Sarah F. Paine, 

Miss M. Antonia Pettus, 
Miss Isabella N. Persons, 
Miss Eliza P. Persons, 

Miss Signora L. Powell, 
Miss Margaret R. Ralston, 
Miss Sarah P. Spain, 

Miss Mary Towns, 

Miss Laura A. Webb. 


Needlework, 




Wax- Work, &c. 


NAMES. 

Miss Martha M. Allen, 
Miss Rosa M. Anderson, 
Miss Sarah E. Anthony, 
Miss Martha Bryan, 

Miss Ellen S. Cook, 

Miss Maria S. Corbin, 

Miss Luda J. Dowdell, 

Miss Antoinette Dozier, 
Miss Mary F. Everett, 

Miss Frances Fisher, 

Miss Frances L. Graham, 
Miss Catharine Y. Griffin, 
Miss Martha Harrison, 
Miss Sarah M. Hudson, 
Miss Delia Jewett, 

Mfes Julia Kendall, 

Miss Louisa W. Kendall, 
Miss Rebecca J. Lamar, 


NAMES. 

Miss Mary R. Mathis, 
Miss Jane Murdoch, 

Miss Sarah F. Paine, 
Miss Eliza P. Persons, 
Miss Henrietta C. Smith, 
Miss Isabella C. Smith, 
Miss Marietta A. Smith, 
Miss Sarah P. Spain, 

Miss Ella Tucker, 

Miss Laura C. Tucker, 
Miss Mary G. Virgin, 
Miss Laura A. Webb, 
Miss C. Y. Whitehead, 
Miss Laura Wilson, 

Miss Sarah E. Wright, 
Miss Mary M. Wyciie, 
Miss Margaret J. Yopp, 
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Senior Class, 

Junior Class, 

Sophomore Class, . . 

Second Class, 

First Class, 

Irregular Students, 


10 

38 

58 

,50 


29 

0 



Total of Undergraduates, 


203 


Ornamental gepriuunt. 

Instrumental Music, 

Drawing and Painting, 

Needlework, Embroidery, A\ ax A\ ork, &c 





fMpjmvn foriftij. 





Miss Mary E. Bass, 

Miss Julia H. Childers, 
Miss Alice R* Culler, 
Miss Mary C. Dixon, 

Miss J ulia M. Dixon, 

Miss Luda J. Dowdell, 
Miss Frances L. Graiiam, 
Miss Anna R. Gunby, 

Miss Anna E. Heidt, 


Miss Louisa W. Kendall, 
Miss J ulia II. Kendall, 
Miss Mary E. Littlejohn, 
Miss Mary R. Mathis, 
Miss Marion P. Rose, 
Miss Sarah P. Spain, 

Miss Sarah E. Taylor, 
Miss Ella Tucker, 

Miss Ida L. Winship. 



||M!ainatI)tait gflcutg. 



Miss Rosa M. Anderson, 
Miss Margaret B. Bellamy, 
Miss Elizabeth Crook, 

Miss Antoinette Dozier, 
Miss Elvira Flewellen, 
Miss Virginia A. Howard, 
Miss Mary Houston, 

Miss Sarah M. Hudson, 
Miss Linnie A. Keen, 

Miss Selina Jones, 

Midfe Sarah R. Lamar, 



Miss Julia E. Lundie, 

Miss Olivia Newton, 

Miss M. Antonia Pettus, 
Miss Margaret R. Ralston, 
Miss Mary P. Ready, 

Miss Pamelia Ross, 

Miss Henrietta C. Smith, 
Miss Marietta A. Smith, 
Miss Augusta A. Wardlaw, 
Miss Eugenia E. Wood. 







As no one can be thoroughly educated unless the foundation be 
first well laid, candidates for admission into the First Class must 
have made respectable attainments in the elementary studies — Or- 
thography, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, and 
Arithmetic. They are expected to pass a strict examination upon 
these subjects; Geography and English Grammar, entire, — and 
Arithmetic through Vulgar Fractions. 

o O 


3PXB.ST GLASS, 



English Grammar, Bullions. 

Exercises in Composition, Quachenbos . 

Arithmetic, * . . Ray. 

History of United States, Goodrich. 

Geography, (with Outline Maps,) Pierson. 

Biblical Geography Goodrich. 


Special attention is given to Orthography, Reading, Penmanship 
and Composition. 


SEG01B GLASS. 

Grammatical Analysis, Bullions. 

Rhetoric and Exercises in Composition, Quachenbos. 
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Higher Arithmetic, Ray. 

Algebra, Ray. 

General History and Chronolgy, Whelpley. 

Biblical History, Pierce. 


Regular Exercises in Reading, Penmanship and Composition. 
S0PE0M0R36 GLASS, 


Latin — Grammar, Bullions. 

Latin — Reader, Bullions. 

Geometry, Davies Legendre. 

Inorganic Chemistry, Johnston's Turner. 

Logic, Hedge. 

French, (commenced,) Farquelle. 

Biblical Antiquities, Kevins. 

Regular Exercises in Reading, Penmanship and Composition. 


JUNIOR GLASS. 

I 


Latin — Caesar, Bullions. 

Latin — Virgil, Cooper. 

French — Grammar, Fasquelle. 

French, Le Grand-Pere. 

French — Colloquial Phrases, Bolmar. 

Trigonometry, (Plane and Spherical,) Loomis. 

Natural Philosophy, Olmsted. 

Organic Chemistry, Johnston's Turner. 

Botany, Darby. 

Biblical Analysis, Nichols. 


Regular Exercises in Reading and Composition. 



S3Sl\TXGDa GLASS. 

Latin — Cicero, Bullions. 
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French — Reader, Rowan. 

Astronomy, Olmsted. 

Physical Geography, Colton. 

Geology, St. John. 

Physiology, Comings. 

Moral Philosophy, Valpy's Paley. 

Mental Philosophy, Upham. 

Evidences of Christianity, Lectures. 


Analysis of English Classics, Rhetorical Reading and Composi- 
tion. 

All the pupils are instructed in Vocal Music free of charge. 

Music, Drawing, Painting, Ornamental Needle Work, Wax 
Fruit and Flowers, at the option of parents. Young Ladies who 
desire to study in particular departments only, are admitted, when 
they possess such qualifications as are required of pupils in the reg- 
ular course, before they advance to these special studies. 
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The Collegiate Year embraces a continuous period of about nine 
months and a half. This is divided into two terms. The first 
term begins on the first Monday in October, and ends on the last 
day of February. The second begins on the first day of March, and 
ends with the 



The Examination of Pupils in the Literary Department begins 
on the first Monday in July, and ends on the Thursday follow- 
ing. 

The Examination of Pupils in the Ornamental Department takes 
place on the second Monday in July, succeeded by the regular Com- 
mencement Exercises on Tuesday and Wednesday. 

There is thus but one Vacation in the year, extending from about 
the middle of July to the first Monday in October. 
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REGULAR CHARGES. 


The necessary expenses of a Day Scholar, in the regular Collegi- 
ate Course, are : 

Tuition for the Year, $50 00 

Matriculation Fee, (paid only on entering,) 3 00 

Fuel, per winter, (paid at opening of first session) .... 3 00 

Diploma, (paid on graduating,) 3 00 

Repairs, 2 00 

Books and Stationery, from 8 to 16 00 

The additional expense to those who board in College, is, for 
Board, Fuel, Lights, and Washing, per annum, $140 00 




EXTRA CHARGES. 


Tuition in Music, on Piano, Harp or Guitar, $50 00 

Use of Piano, to those who practice at the College, ... 5 00 

Tuition in Drawing and Painting, 25 00 

Tuition in Wax Fruits and Flowers, 20 00 

Tuition in Embroidery and Ornamental Needle Work, 25 00 
Tuition in Languages (other than those included in 

the regular course,) 20 00 
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V A Y M E N T S . 

All ike abofoe Dues must be paid in advance: I. E. for the First 
Term, in the month of October ; for the Second, in the month of 
March. 

No Pupil is admitted for less than five months, except after the 
first of April. 

Tuition is charged from the beginning of the month in which 
the pupil enters. Former pupils, returning after the Term opens, 
are charged for the whole Term, if carried through with their classes. 

No deduction from tuition fees for less time than a month, and 
then only in case of sickness. 

+*♦ 

EXPENSES. 

From the above schedule of Fees, it will be seen that two hundred 
dollars will about meet the expenses of a pupil boarding in the Insti- 
tution, who pursues only the regular Collegiate Course. 

The cost of books, stationery, and sheet music, will vary with the 
advancement of the pupil, and in a measure with her economy and 
carefulness. These are all furnished at the College, on reasonable 
terms, and the bills rendered at the close of the term. 

Young ladies boarding in the Institution cannot be allowed to open 
store accounts , or to contract any debts. Whatever they need will 
be purchased for them by some member of the Faculty, or by the 
ladies of the officers, for cash , which must, for this purpose, be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the Faculty, or else furnished to the 
pupils themselves. 
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Neatness and simplicity in dress are enjoined upon all the pupils; 
and parents and guardians are particularly requested to withhold 
from their daughters and wards, while they are members of the Col- 
lege, the means of merely ornamental or expensive dress. 



Pupils boarding in the Institution are not aJlowed to receive visi- 
tors at the College, or to make visits out of the College, without 
specific instructions from parents, or guardians, and even then, the 
Trustees require the Faculty to exercise a discretionary power. 

The Faculty earnestly request and expect the co-operation of pa- 
rents and guardians, in securing punctual and constant attendance 
upon College duties; nor will they consent to be held responsible 
for the mental improvement of any pupil that does not attend regu- 
larly and punctually to all the required exercises of her class, or 
who is allowed to engage in such amusements or associations as 
divert the mind from study. 

All pupils are required to pass the Annual Examination in July } 
or in default thereof they will he examined at the opening of the 
next Session , before they can he permitted to advance with their classes . 
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S information respecting the College building, the health, 
rooms, internal economy, &c., is frequently desired, it is 
thought proper to append to the Catalogue the statements 
and remarks which follow : 

This Institution was opened to the public in January 
1839, under the title of the “Georgia Female College,” 
and has now been in successful operation for more than eighteen 
years. It is certainly the oldest Institution established in the Uni- 
ted States, upon the plan of a regular Female College: perhaps the 
oldest in the World. It is situated upon a high hill, overlooking 
the city of Macon, and its location is as favorable for health as any 
in Georgia. 

The College building is large and commodious. It is 160 feet 
long by 80 wide; the centre building is four stories high ; the wings 
three stories. It contains fifty rooms, besides a large dining room 
and comfortable chapel. This affords ample space for the necessa- 
ry public rooms ; accommodation for five families — those of the 
President, Professors and Steward, — and ample room for the accom- 
dation of seventy-five boarders. The pupils occupy comfortable and 
well ventilated rooms, about eighteen feet square. These rooms are 
furnished to accommodate four inmates, who are expected to pro- 
vide themselves with towels, bed-clothing, and the lighter and more 
perishable articles of furniture, which expense being divided be- 
tween them, is not great. The Institution furnishes the heavy fur- 
niture. 
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The wives of the officers have the superintendence and care of the 
young ladies, attend to them in sickness, look after their welfare and 
comfort, and make their purchases for them. Officers and pupils 
all partake at the same table, and, in short, constitute one large fam- 
ily, in which the responsibility of the government of the junior 
members is divided between a large corps of officers and their ladies. 
Under these circumstances good order is secured, and the happiness 
of the pupils promoted. 

The government is mild, but firm. The pupil is taught to respect 
herself, and to maintain her self-respect, and the respect of those a- 
round her, by observing the proprieties of life in all her conduct, and in 
her intercourse with her fellow-pupils and instructors. The effort 
is first to establish good principles, and then govern her by teach- 
ing her to govern herself according to those principles. To effect 
this end the Faculty deem the inculcation of religion necessary. — 
Hence we are grieved, if one who has long resided in our “College 
family,” leaves us without becoming a Christain. Meetings for re- 
ligious purposes are held weekly in the College at which many have 
been converted. The Institution being owned by the Georgia Con- 
ference, is thus fulfilling the object of its establishment, in its efforts 
to promote sanctified learning. 

All the pupils are encouraged to devote much of their leisure time 
to reading, and we make annual additions to the Library, which al- 
ready embraces most of the standard authors. That the facility for 
reading may be increased, a large room is devoted to library pur- 
poses, which also serves as a Reading Room, where are collected 
many choice newspapers and magazines. The Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus is sufficient for the purposes of thorough in- 
struction in the Sciences. Our Cabinet contains a great variety of 
the finest Mineralogical specimens. 
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July 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th. — Annual Examination of Classes 
in Literary Department. 

July 12th. — Commencement Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Jesse 
Boring. 

July 13th. — Examination of Pupils in Ornamental Department. 
July 13th. — Meeting of Board of Trustees. 

July 14th and 15th. — Commencement Exercises. 

July 15th. — Annual Literary Address by Hon. John E. Ward. 
October 5th. — Opening of next Annual Session. 
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“Not a single path 
Of thought I tread, but that it leads to God.” 


1. PRAYER. 

2. Music. — The Church’s Welcome. 

3. SALUTATORY. 

Miss Anna R. Gpnby, Columbus, Ga. 


4. Composition. — Man is bom unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.” 
Miss Maey E. Rylander, .Sumter Co. Ga. 


5. Music. — Is it not sweet to think hereafter ? 


• Perry, Ga. 


tr I <1 r 

o 'J v 6. Composition.— Hopes— What are they ? 

Hiss Eugknia J. Culler, 

^ 7. Composition.— The wrongs of the Indian. 

Miss Catharine V. Griffin, Fast Pascagoula, Afiss. 


8. Music. — Sacred peace, Celestial Treasure. 


9. Composition. — Cheer up, God is where lie was. 

Miss Mary E. Bivins, .Americas, Ga. 
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10. Composition — Fifty Years Hence. 

Miss Marietta A. Smith,. . . .* Greene Co., Ga. 


11. Music — Lo! the rosy Morning breaking 


12. Composition— Tlic Ilouse-kecpcr. 

Miss Sarah M. Hudson, Greene Co., Ga. 
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$ 13. Composition — Life is but a Shadow. 
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Miss Isabella N. Persons, Fort Valley, Ga. 
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14. Music— Peace on Earth — A Saviour’s born, 

15. Composition— God in Geology. 

Miss Antoinette Dozier, 


Muscogee Co. } Ga. 


16. Composition— The Beautiful of Earth. 

Miss Louisa W. Kendall, * 

17. Music — How beautiful upon the mountains. 

18. Composition— Young America. 

Miss Mary R. Mathis, 

19. Composition — “Stars are not seen by Sun 

Miss Georgia Conner, 

20. Music— Evening Hymn. 

21. BENEDICTION. 


. Buena Vista , Ga. 


Macon , Ga. 
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2. Music. — 0 be joyful in the Lord. 

3. Composition. — “I dreamed of life — ’twas beauty, 

I awoke and found it duty.” 

Miss Augusta A. Wardlaw, Fort Gaines , Ga. 

4. Composition — “The Heavens declare the glory of God, 

and the firmament sheweth his handiwork.” 
Miss Mary P. Ready, Wetumpka , Ala. 

5. Music. — Let every heart rejoice and sing. 

G. Composition. — The Missionary. 

Miss Henrietta C. Smith, * Greene Co. t Ga. 

7. Composition.— Conchology. 

Miss M. A. Garlick, Russel Co ., Ala. 

G. Music. — Hark, what mean those holy voices. 

0. Composition. — The patronage of home Institutions. 

Miss Anna R. Gundy, Columbus % Ga. 

10. Composition — “I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 

Yet know' not whither.” 

Miss Virginia Conner, Macon , Ga. 
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11. Music — Joyful be the lay and song. 

12. VALEDICTORY to Audience, Trustees and Pupils. 

Miss Sarah M. Hudson, Greene Co., Ga. 

^ 13. VALEDICTORY to Faculty, President and Class, 
x Miss Antoinette Dozier, Columbus , Ga. 

| 14. Degrees Conferred. 

S 15. Music — With Hallelujah’s voice. 

| 18 . Address by Hon. JOHN E, WARD. 

H 17. Music— Farewell Song. 

# 

18. BENEDICTION. 
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“Some chord, in unison with what we hear. 

Is touched within us, and the heart replies.” — Covoper. 


PART I. 

Overture to Tancrcdf Rossini. 

Miss Heidt, Miss J. Kendall, Miss Littlejohn, Miss Washington, 
Miss Garlick, Miss Anthony, Miss Dowdell, Miss Jewett. 

46 Beautiful Day Song: from Norma. Bellini. 

Cho-rus by the Class, 

I^a Sylpliide Lo Bianco. 

Miss Bellamy, Miss Mason, 

Miss Bivins, Miss Ready. 

66 Scenes tliat are brightest;” Song i IT. V. Wallace. 

Miss Carver, 

Storm Rondo. Stoibdt. 

Miss Dowdell, Miss Bass, 

Miss J. Kendall, Miss Persons. 

Carnival de Venise Jaeil. 

Miss Littlejohn. 


u It was herein accents sweetest Song from I Puritani...Mtm. 

Miss Ready. 


L’ltalienne a Alger Rossini. 

Miss J. Guttenberger, Miss L. Guttenberger. 

La Violettc— Variations. Cara/a. 

Miss L. Guttenberger, 

“Una Voce Poco Fa;” Cavatina from II Barbier de Seviglia Rossini. 

Miss Gunby. 

La Parislenne— Variations Hen. 

Miss Gunby, Miss Dozier, 

Miss L. Kendall, Miss Littlejohn. 

u O sweet Zephyr waft him hither ;’ 9 Song. Donizetti. 

Miss Gunby, Miss Dozier, Miss Bivins. 





“Wherever I have heard 

= 

A kind melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it, all its pleasure and Its pain." — Coioper. 


lEP-A^UrtT II- 

Mcdley Overture Rochsa. 

Miss Bellamy, Miss Dozier, Miss Garlick, Miss Carver, 

Miss Griffin, Miss Ready, Miss Bivins, Miss E. Culler. 

“Go where honor," Aria from II Colonella. Ricci. 

Miss L. Guttenberger. 

The Nightingale. Strakosch. 

Miss L. Kendall. 

Souvenir de Bellini— Fantasie Briiliantc. Artot. 

Miss H. Shackelford. 

“O thou who in my inmost Soul," Song from Ernani De Verdi. 

Miss Bivins. 

The Banjo. GotUchalk. 

Miss Gunby, Miss Guttenberger, 

Miss L. Kendall, Miss Littlejohn. 

“Music and her Sister Song." Glovtr. 

Miss Gunby, Miss L. Kendall. 

Witches’ Dance. Poganini. 

Miss Guttenberger, Miss L. Kendall, 

Miss Gunby, Miss Littlejohn. 

Mein Engel, Song. Esser. 

Miss Dozier. 

Lc« Elegances. Herz. 

Miss Bass, Miss Persons, 

Miss J. Kendall, Miss Washington. 

Joyful, Joyful be our number— Song t 

Chorus by the Class. 
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July 15th, 1857. 
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MACON, July 15, 1857. 


Hon. John E. Ward : 

Dear Sir : — The Hoard of Trustees of Wesleyan Female 
College, highly appreciating your able and eloquent address, 
delivered at the close of the Commencement Exercises to-day, 
and wishing to extend its usefulness by a more extensive cir- 
culation, have appointed the undersigned a Committee to 
ask of you a copy for publication, which we hope you will 
furnish us at your earliest convenience. 

Very respectfully, 

Your Obt. Servants, 

N. HASS, 

B. HILL, 

J. P. DUNCAN. 


SAVANNAH, July 16, 1857. 

Gentlemen : — In compliance with your request, I herewith 
send you a copy of my address for publication. I beg you 
to present to the Hoard of Trustees my most grateful ac- 
knowledgements for the indulgence with which that address 
was received, and to accept for yourselves my thanks for the 
kind manner in which you have been pleased to communi- 
cate their approval and their wishes. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 

JOHN E. WARD. 

Messrs. N. Hass, B. Hill, J. P. Duncan, Macon. 
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“ You call Solon the master of Athens . 59 said the old Greek 
pedagogue, “ you mistake — it is i who am its master, for that 
boy , 99 pointing to the son of the Sage, “ rules Solon and I 
rule him." 

A shrewd reasoner truly ! who recognized the important 
fact that the great motive powers of the world, are not those 
which come forth on the surface with trumpeting and gor- 
geous shows, but those which lie, silent and unseen, in the 
deep heart of our life. A tree stands before us in all the 
luxuriance of summer leaf and autumn fruit; it tosses forth 
its branches on the winds of Heaven, and leaf, and flower, 
and fruit, glisten in the sunlight. But take all these away 
and you have not touched its life. The principle from which 
all these unfolded, and would, if destroyed, unfold again — 
the principle which propels the firm trunk upwards, which 
gives direction to the graceful branches, from whose impulse, 
with the certainty of a mathematical problem, the leaf re- 
ceives its destined form, the flower its hue, and the fruit its 
flavor, — that principle, never revealing itself to the light of 
Heaven, or whispering its secret to the air, lies in silence and 
in darkness, deep below the earth, where its life is fed by un- 
seen and unsuspected springs. 
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You ask for the power of a nation, and you are pointed 
perchance to the great fleets which 

“ Sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow,” 

or to the armies, which “ clad in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war,” maintain her sway and assert her rights. 
But is the power indeed there? Go with me through the 
thronging streets of the great city — there stands a building 
strong, massive, severely simple, — enter, thread its unadorned 
and almost unfurnished halls — far within, shut from the sight, 
almost from the sound, of the busy, brawling world, sits a 
plain, unpretending man, from whose teeming brain and elo- 
quent tongue sprang the influence which equipped those 
fleets, organized those armies, and which is now guiding 
them to their destined ends. And now have we solved the 
problem ? — have we indeed looked upon the true source of 
the nation’s power ? Nay — this is but a man — should Death 
strike him on the morrow, the nation would mourn him, but 
it would not die with him. The nation was not born of him; 
he was himself a product of its own deep, silent life — life, 
the growth of centuries, which, unseen, intangible itself, 
makes its firesides warm and glowing, clears its forests, digs 
its canals, lays the iron rails along its roads, builds its steam 
engines and its factories, calls forth its armies and its fleets, 
and evokes the master mind which may guide them to the 
accomplishment of its own designs. 

These are but illustrations, capable of thousand-fold multi- 
plication, of the one principle advanced, that the world’s mo- 
tive powers lie not in its outward, surface life, but in its deep, 
inner heart. If this be so, how different is the world’s 
true history from that which calls itself by the name. “ No 
man is a hero to his valet-de-charnbre, ” is a generally 
received axiom, and why, if it be not that his valet-de-cham- 
bre sees him divested of the trappings and mask which 
he wears in public, and in which the historic painter will 


send down his likeness to posterity. We are convinced 
that the true historian is yet to be born. When he comes, 
he will dwell less on the decrees of Senate’s and the move- 
ments of armies, on the pomps of a court, or the character 
of a military chieftain, and more on the educational institu- 
tions of a people, on the homes which shape their characters 
and destines, and on. those fair priestesses of power, whose* 
influence, unnoted in history, unrecognised perhaps by their 
contemporaries, has been as the silent, hidden spring, feeding 
the root of their fair tree of life. 

And thus, ladies and gentlemen, I have touched the subject 
to which I would invite your attention for a few passing 
minutes — the influence of woman over the world’s rulers, 
and, through them, over the world’s destinies. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century the two princi- 
ples which have ever since divided the civilized world — Ro- 
manism and Protestantism — met in France in the deadliest 
combat which even religious hostility has ever inspired. Pro- 
testantism in its cradle, Germany, seemed like an infant Her- 
cules, to have strangled its serpent foe, but the serpent proved 
to be hydra-headed, and, in France, the champion, after 
many a gallant exploit, was doomed to succomb to its power. 
One brief, glorious triumph there was to the new faith. The 
royal forces of France had beleagured the small, but gallant 
band of Huguenots, which, under the venerable Coligni and 
the princely Conde, stood, a living wall between their ven- 
geance and Rochelle — bright, beautiful Rochelle — “ proud 
city of the waters.” In the assailing army all is joy- 
ous confidence and glowing anticipation of triumph and 
revenge — among the Huguenots is the determination of des- 
pair. Hope they had, but it was hope not of earth. Faith- 
ful unto death, they awaited in solemn stillness the moment, 
fast approaching, which should give them a crown of life. 
But new light dawns upon them, and the life they were about 
to relinquish, seems to draw them back to its embrace. The 
rising ground in the rear of their assailants is suddenly bright 
with gleaming arms. A brave and hardy band from the 
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mountains of Navarre has come to their succor. A woman 
leads them on. It is Jeanne D’Albret, the Protestant Queen 
of Navarre ; — beside her rides a youth in the first flush of 
life. He is her all, and she comes to dedicate him to the 
cause she loves. Think you such a mother left no im- 
press of her own soul on that of her son ? Do you wonder 
with such a mother, that Henry of Navarre, afterwards Hen- 
ry 4th of France, should, with all his faults, have borne him- 
self ever as a gallant soldier and an honorable man, — that 
the career commenced under Coligni and Conde, at the bloody 
field of Jarnac, should have ended in the glorious battle of 
Ivry, and in the exultant shout, 

“ Now God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath turned his rsia, 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter — the Flemish Count is slain, 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before o Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, tad flags, aud cloven mail ; 

And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our ran, 

1 Remember St. Bartholemew ! ’ was paned from man to man, 

But out spake gentle Henry then, ‘ No Frenchman is my foe ; 

Down, down with every Foreigner ! but let your brethren go. ’ 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight in friendship or in war, 

As our sovereign lord King Henry, the soldier of Navarre. ” 

We have not forgotten that the brightness of Henry’s fame 
was shadowed by grave faults ; but in those faults we see 
only another proof of that principle which we are illustrating 
Had he who passed several years at the Court of Catharine 
de Medicis and whose first wife was her daughter, the beauti- 
ful but notorious Marguerite de Valois, preserved himselt 
in all respects as a chevalier without reproach , we might 
have doubted whether woman’s influence was indeed always 
powerful for good or for ill. 

The grandson of this Henry was called like him “ The 
Great, ” and if extent of dominion, if numerous armies, a 
powerful fleet and a splendid court, constitute greatness, the 
title was well bestowed. 

For many years did the armies of Louis XIV stand arrayed 
against the combined forces of England, Holland, Spain and 
Austria, and stand so successfully, that nothing less than the 
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wise statesmanship, the soldierly activity, and the iron reso- 
lution of William of Orange, could have breathed into the 
allies 4 the heart and hope ’ necessary to keep them so long 
together. It is true that Louvois furnished the armies and 
Luxembourg directed their movements and led them on to 
victory. It cannot be said however, that Louis was altogether 
ignorant of war, for sometimes when quite assured that the 
King of England— that same William of Ora nge— with his 
Island hull-dogs , was at a safe distance, lie would leave 
Paris with a grand retinue of fair ladies and accomplished 
gentlemen, of cooks and sutlers, and thus bearing with them 
all the pleasures, the luxuries, and the gorgeous ceremonial 
of a palace, he would appear in the midst of his armies, 
gratify himself and his courtiers by making them to pass in 
review before him, receive perhaps the keys of some city 
whose conquest had been completed but whose surrender 
was delayed till his arrival, in order that he might be hailed 
its victor, and return to be present at “ Te Deums , 99 to re- 
ceive the compliments of ambassadors as the Caesar of the 
age, and the incense which the prostituted genius of Racine 
offered at his shrine. And this grand Monarque , this would 
be hero, who kept all Europe in tuimoil while he lived, and 
bequeathed to his successors a legacy whose full value they 
never estimated, but whose results were seen by the world 
in a ruined throne and a maddened people, this man, was 
just what the woman who was for the time being the favorite 
of his shallow and selfish nature made him. The preux 
chevalier of the romantic Louise de la Valliere, became the 
fanatical religionist of Madame de Maintenon. Had the first 
named favorite united to the charm of personal grace and 
beauty, those qualities which would have ensured the dura- 
tion of her empire, and enabled her, by the attraction of a 
noble sympathy, to elevate her admirer above low and sensual 
indulgence, or had Madame de Maintenon added charity to 
her other graces, how different might have been the world’s 
history for the last century and a half! Imagine France, 
under wise and prudent government, to have retained even 
2 
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the doubtful toleration of the edict of Nantes, granted to his 
Protestant subjects by the great Henry, and thus to have kept 
within her bosom those Huguenots, the exquisite skill of 
whose artisans, the loyal and chivalrous courage of whose 
soldiers, crowned as these qualities were by Christian faith 
gave wealth and strength to the lands which adopted them. 
Imagine the treasure which was wasted in vain-glorious show 
to have been judiciously expended in fosteriug industry and 
advancing commerce, and extending the blessings of educa- 
tion. Imagine the thousands and hundreds of thousands 
whose mouldering bodies gave greener verdure and riper 
harvests to the great plains that were so long the battle-field 
of Europe — imagine these men to have lived peaceful lives, 
devoting the cunning of their hands and the powers of their 
minds to the interests of France. Imagine all this — and you 
erase from her history, the humiliation of her impoverished 
nobles, the misery and brutality of her starving peasantry, 
the heavy weights with which a tottering goverment pressed 
upon them, till they closed with it in what seemed the con- 
vulsive throes and agonies of a death struggle, and having 
conquered in the strife, celebrated their victory with the wild 
orgies of a saturnalia, in which all Europe was forced to 
join, and from whose effects the world yet suffers. And all 
this was within the power of one man’s will — and that man 
a silken thread, held in a woman’s hand, might have guided 
whither she would. 

The illustrations thus presented by us are not characteristic 
of one age or one nation. They crowd the page of history, 
looming in porte ntious shadow from the dim horizon of old 
Assyria or Egypt — shedding a diviner grace over the classic 
land of Greece, and softening with a more human interest 
the stern annals of Rome. Neither were they wanting 
among the ancient people whose life was separated from that 
of their contemporaries, and cast in the mould of a true re- 
ligious faith. When Moses would lead Israel into the wil- 
derness, Mariam’s song must kindle their exulting hope, and 
in after days, if Dalilah shall deliver the judge and champion 
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of the Hebrews into the hands of his foes, the devotion 
of Michael shall save the life of David, the anointed 
Prince of .Judah, and the generosity of Abigail shall minister 
to his wants. 

But our sympathies are coldly touched by those mummied 
forms of extinct social life. Let us warm them anew at 
one of the tenderest and most glowing pictures presented 
in modern European history, of the holy influence which a 
woman may exert over a ruler, and through him over the 
destinies of a whole people. 

Let me transport you in imagination to the streets of Ber- 
lin, the Prussian capital. It is winter — the 23d of December, 
1793. Triumphal arches are thrown over the beautiful Lin- 
den street. The houses along that street are docorated, and 
gaily dressed ladies are looking forth from their windows, 
while the street below them is filled with a crowd whose 
eager faces and animated words of greeting, show that they 
are moved by no ordinary feeling. Through the cold, bright 
air, come the tones of martial music, and the eagerly expec- 
ted procession at length approaches. One object in it attracts 
all eyes. It is an open carriage, in which sit two sisters in 
the first dawn of womanhood. They are the daughters of 
the Duke of Mecklenburg — Strelitz — the elder, seventeen, 
the younger but fifteen years of age, and both beautiful. 
They are affianced to the two royal princes of Prussia. Lou- 
isa, the elder, will be the wife of the Crown Prince, at no 
distant date to ascend the throne as Frederick William 3d of 
Prussia. We have said she was beautiful, but this term 
scarce conveys an idea of that aspect at once noble and gen- 
tle, to which every heart in that assembly paid willing hom- 
age. 

“A lavish planet reigned when she was born, 

And made her of such kindred mould to Heav’ii, 

She seemed more HeavVs than theirs” 

The following evening — Christmas eve — she stood at the 
altar to pronounce her marriage vows, with the diamond 
crown of the royal house of Prussia encircling her brow. It 
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was to be to her a crown of martyrdom. Four sunny years 
passed swiftly over her in the retirement of a country seat 
near Potsdam — then the death of Frederick William II, 
broke up her life of tranquil enjoyment, and placed her be- 
side her husband on a throne. Hers was not the nature which 
could accept the dignities and advantages of royal state with- 
out its duties and its cares. Hailed as “ the mother of her 
country” at the early age of twenty-one, she continued ever 
to deserve the title. For nine peaceful years, her gentle, un- 
obtrusive influence, was felt only in the encouragement of 
learning, and the fostering of all institutions for the promo- 
tion of kindly charities and religious faith. The cold and 
somewhat selfish nature of Frederick William was warmed 
into more genial life, by the love she inspired. In her the 
wife and the queen were beautifully blended. Assuming no 
political influence, ever referring to her royal husband as the 
source of all power, and wearing her honors as his gift, 
when the dark days of Prussia came, she showed that her 
heart was keenly sensative to the welfare of her people, and 
the fame of her king. When Prussia, bleeding at every pore, 
lay stijl, and, as her enemies believed, dead, at the feet of 
Napoleon, her ardor stimulated the patriotism, her serene 
faith breathed new life into the crushed hopes of the nation. 
The same gentle, unobtrusive woman, the same reverent wife, 
she alone could stand with unimpaired dignity before Napo- 
leon in the fierce and arrogant hour of conquest — and if 
Stein saved Prussia from insolvency, and Blucher led her 
armies to conquest, it was because the king, loving her as 
such a woman deserved to be loved, could not resist the ten- 
der patience which strove to reconcile him to the harsh but 
honest minister, or the noble ardor which ever seconded the 
aspirations of the old soldier. A better day had scarcely 
dawned when, weary of the strife, she lay down to that 
sleep which knows no earthly waking. It was no unmean- 
ing compliment when Frederick William, after the Peace of 
Paris, hung the laurel wreath upon her tomb. It was the 
decree of equity, though pronounced by love. The wreath 
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has long since withered, but. her memory will retain its 
greenness while the world endures. 

History has been happily styled “Phylosophy teaching by 
example.” Not in vain have we invoked her aid to illustrate 
our principle. The examples she offers are more numerous 
than our time or your patience would permit us to present. 
We have selected hitherto those who owed their elevation in 
part, at least, to the accident of birth and position. Let us 
now iook at some of those who standing on the same level 
with ourselves, rise above their compeers by force of their 
own innate greatness. Late in the eighteenth century, is 
born, in a rectory in England, a boy whose tenderness of 
nature seems to be equalled only by his gallantry. At twelve 
years old lie enteied the English Naval service, a mere child, 
the light of infancy yet resting on his brow, and the tones in 
which he had murmured his prayers at his mother's knee yet 
lingering in his voice. Years afterwards those tones were not 
all forgotten, they were heard in the last words which fell from 
his lips, as death was about to lay his seal upon them. 

His career from his entrance into the navy in 1770, to the 
expulsion of the French from the Neapolitan territory in 
1799, was one long track of light. At that last date, earth 
seemed to have little left to offer him. While yet in the 
bright meridian of life, he had achieved rank and secured 
fame. His own country delighted to honor him, and in 
foreign lands royal lips hailed him as deliverer. Never has 
the naval tame of England attained to such a flush of glory 
as when Horatio Nelson led her embattled fleets to victory. 
It was in the light of that glory, her poets sang and her 
people responded, 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is on the mountain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep — 

With thunders from her native oak, 
fthe quells the Hoods below. 

Vet on that glorious sun rests one dark shadow. Dare we 
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say, in such a presence, that it was a woman that cast that 
shadow ? 

And what a woman! I will not offend your ears by 
sketching her life in full. Some of its traits have been given 
by the genius of Byron, with a truth which almost forbids 
us to believe what we yet know was the fact, that another 
sat for the picture. 

Born in a garret, in the kitchen bred, 

Promoted thence to deck her mistress’ head ; 

Next — for some gracious service unexprest, 

And from its wages only to be guessed — 

Raised from the toilet to the table, where 
Her wonderiug betters wait behind her chair ; 

With eye unmoved, and forehead unabashed, 

She (lines from olf the plate she lately washed. 

Even more eventful had been the changes in the life of 
her of whom we speak. Wherever born, wherever bred, 
woman may command our respect and find her exaltation 
hailed with friendly plaudits, while she preserves that jewel 
which is the distinctive charm and brightest ornament of her 
sex. With such endowments of person and intellect as she 
had received from nature’s lavish hand, Emma Harte might 
well have hoped to achieve sinlessly far higher fortunes than 
those to which she was born, but unlike Macbeth, as his 
fierce wife presents him, 

“What she would highly, 

That would she not liolily.” 

And yet there was in truth, perhaps, as little elevation iu 
her aims as in the base means by which she sought them. 
At the time to which we allude, however, she had attained to 
a position of rank and power that might well have stirred 
the pulses and inspired the efforts of a nobler nature. An 
honorable and accomplished gentleman, Sir William Hamil- 
ton, had thrown the aegis of his name between her and the 
juries which her past life had aroused, — and thus she appeared 
at the court of Naples as the wife of England’s Ambassador, 
a position which earth’s, proudest daughter need not have 
disdained to occupy. To the influence natually resulting 
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from this high place, was added that secured by the fascina- 
tion of her beauty, and of manners marked by the most 
exquisite grace and perfect elegance. For her the royalty of 
Naples unbent from its lofty self-absorption — the Queen her- 
self often receiving her as a visitor at the palace. Prince 
Caraccioli alone refused to uncover his gray hairs to the dis- 
honored favorite of the Queen — and bitter was the penalty 
he paid. The trial — a bitter mockery where the sentence 
had already been decreed — the hasty execution — the grave, 
not in hallowed earth, but in deep water, — were all, we fear, 
but proofs of a low woman’s malice — proofs that her Circean 
charm had subdued a heroic soul and transformed it into her 
own base image. We turn with pain from those weeks of 
folly spent at the corrupt Court of a degenerate Bourbon. 
Rinaldo had entered the enchanted gardens of Arrnida and 
reclining on flowery beds of voluptuous pleasure, seemed 
deaf for a time to the calls of duty or of glory. This could 
not long endure. The trumpet tones of war broke the spell 
so far as to give back the warrior to his country, but the 
portals of a pure and happy home were closed upon him 
forever. A hero still upon the sea — on shore h| was the 
weakest of the weak. His sun went down in glory at Tra- 
falgar, yet the cloud lingered to the last. With a thrill of 
regretful feeling we read the paper written but one hour 
before he went into that glorious yet fatal battle, in which 
he leaves as his latest legacy to his country, the woman who 
had been the evil genius of his life. 

But if sometimes in the world’s history a bright career has 
thus found its only shadow in the dominant influence of an 
evil minded woman, far more frequently have we seen the 
darkened soul of man touched by her love, 

“ Like the stained web T the sun, 

Grow pure by being purely shone upon. ” 

Even where the demons of pride and passion have so 
established themselves in the heart of their victim that 
they cannot be expelled, this love,. like a sun-beam piercing 
through black clouds, proves that the great source of light 
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is not wholly shut from that soul, and keeps, as it were, the 
communication open between it and Heaven. So was it 
with one in our own land who, traitor to his country and his 
friends, to his own soul and to his God, kept yet one pure 
altar in his heart, dedicated to a cherished daughter. Few 
who think of Aaron Burr, the dishonored statesman, the 
selfish betrayer of innocence, and the unprincipled lover of 
gold, know that a pure and noble woman once railed him 
“ Father,” and that to this name his heart ever answered 
truthfully and tenderly. It was not till that gentle voice had 
been hushed in death — till the waters of the salt sea had 
swept over that sweet spring of tender emotions, that he be- 
came all hard and dark. Who knows that it wou’d ever 
have been thus had she been spared? Who knows that she 
might not have won him to her own bright sphere — that his 
brilliant talents might not have been directed to the pursuit 
of high and holy ends, — that he might not have left a name 
to which our hearts would have paid willing homage, rather 
than one “ linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. ,, 

We have looked upon woman in one of these sketches as 
the temptress of man : in another as the sole bond which 
held his spirit hack from becoming altogether of the fcarth, 
earthy — but even so we have not attained to her highest 
style — to that 

“ Perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort and command,” 

who, privileged by Heaven to receive the charge of immor- 
tal spirits, has accepted her commission with a solemn sense 
of its dignity and its responsibility, feeling that to the ear of 
Infinite Wisdom, among earth’s many titles, there- sounds not 
one more full of honor than that of Christian mother . ' 

Travel back with us on the swift wings of imagination but 
little more than one century in point of time, and a few hun- 
dreds of miles of space, and I will show you such a woman. 
No remarkable personal attraction wins for her our regard. 
No splendor of adornment dazzles our vision. There she 
stands in calm, matronly dignity — her simple dress and the 
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keys which hang suspended from her girdle, speaking to us 
of home, a quiet, orderly home of which she is the ruler. 
We look into her serene eyes and on her ample brow, and 
read the truthfulness and nobility of her soul. We see her 
family gathered around her — she stands alone as their head, 
for the stronger arm which should have supported her in her 
place, has long since been bound fast in the icy bonds of 
death. But though her heart may often be lonely, none see 
that she needs a helper. Young men are in her family, to 
some of whom she stands in the unenviable position of a 
step-mother ; but her consistent, dignified conduct, at once 
kind and firm, commands their respect and secures their obe- 
dience. An old-fashioned word perchance this obedience , 
which may shock the liberal ideas of Young America. But 
this was one of those homes in which 

In ancient days, 

There dwelt a sage called Discipline. 

His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Played on his lips, and in his speech was beard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity and love. 

The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. 

4 * * *- # * 

But, 

If e’er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 

That one, among the many, overleaped 
The limits of control, his gentle eye 
Grew stei n, and darted a severe rebuke. 

His Irown was full of terror, and his voioe 
Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe, 

As left him not, till penitence had won 
Lost favor back again and closed the breach. 

Such was the home in which was formed the character of 
George Washington — a home musical with the voice of 
Christian prayer, bright with the steady ray of faith, and from 
which all tender charities and kindly social sympathies went 
forth to cheer, to comfort, and to bless. 

It is impossible to read the sketch given us of that admi- 
rable woman, the mother of Washington, by one who knew 
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her well, without feeling that we see in her the great qualities 
of truth, courage, fidelity, moderation, and justice which com- 
bined to make her son just without severity, merciful without 
weakness, a successful military leader without selfish ambi- 
tion, and a ruler, holding his power only for his country’s 
good. There is a peculiar beauty in the intercourse between 
this great man and the mother whose grand simplicity of 
character so resembled his own. We have a description by 
an eye-witness of his meeting with her, after many years of 
separation, on his return to Fredericksburg from the field on 
which he had received the surrender of Cornwallis, the last 
act of our revolutionary drama. His arrival had been pre- 
viously announced, and was expected with eager interest by 
the townspeople. Flags were flying, drums beating, and the 
anxious crowd thronged the streets to gaze, not upon the gay 
uniforms, or glittering arms, or prancing steeds, or any of the 
proud emblazory of war, but upon that majestic figure and 
severe face of him already hailed as the Deliverer of His 
Country ; but one venerable matron sits in her simple home, 
with a heart glad and thankful no doubt, yet scarcely proud. 
“Her boy,” for man though he was, the greatest of living 
men to others, he was still “her boy.” “George had done 
his duty — she was glad of it — she always knew he would— 
he was always a good boy”. Noble simplicity ! Great soul ! 
to which there is nothing higher than duty, nothing nobler 
than goodness. We sympathise with the hero as he leaves 
behind him the applause of the crowd and the trappings of 
his military state, and proceeds on foot to his mother’s un- 
pretending home. We rejoice in his joy as the arms that had 
cradled his infancy are folded around him, and he feels his 
heart throbbing against one which loves him not for what he 
has achieved, but for what he is, and he sits down to answer 
questions, not of the heroic deeds by which he has illustrated 
the past, or the honors already gleaming in the future, but 
of his health, his comfort — just such questions as the simplest 
cottage mother might have asked her son, returning from the 
wars. Do you not recognise in these traits the likeness to 
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that heroic soul, which made George Washington approach 
the most nearly of any merely human being to the poet’s ideal, 

Like a star, 

Without haste, without rest. 

Be each one fulfilling 
His God -given hest. ■ 

He, too, saw in goodness and in duty the highest aim. and 
in the consciousness of their performance the noblest reward 
of life. This it was which made him so simple and unpre- 
tending, ever, in word and deed. To him no deteat brought 
despair — no victory elevation. His blood preserved its tem- 
perate How, his mind its calm equipoise, when through the 
gloom of that sad winter, he led his little army across the 
Delaware in retreat — their course marked too often by their 
hare and bleeding feet, across the snow covered fields of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania — nor was the one less temperate? 
the other less calm, when the same troops were drawn up on 
the plains of Yorktown to receive the surrender ot their toe* 
He might grieve, but never despond, for he was doing his 
duty, and Almighty strength was pledged for his support — he 
could rejoice with all the fulness of a great heart, but never 
exult, for he knew that not his own, but a heavenly arm had 
gotten him the victory. 

And if it be, indeed, as we have said, that an essential pre- 
requisite to the formation of this grand, heroic character, was 
a mother, simple, grand, heroic like himself — if we see in her 
the mould from which thought and feeling in him received 
their shape, how can we estimate sufficiently the importance 
to a country — the importance to the world, of all that can 
influence the character of woman ! In vain will you rear 
your Colleges and endow your Universities for men, while 
you leave the women of the age uneducated — or while your 
systems of education for them, bestow all their attention 
upon outward graces, leaving the mind frivolous and the 
heart undisciplined. May it not be that to the want of due 
attention to the intellectual and moral training of woman, we 
must attribute that dearth of truly great men, that lack of 
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heroism, of which the world has long complained ? The 
woman who in knightly times gave* birth to chevaliers sans 
peur et sans reproche (without fear and without reproach,) 
were women who had been trained to contemn danger, to 
smile at pain and to regard honor as dearer than lands or 
life. “ Sing — sing our battle song, that your child may be a 
hero, ” said the father of Jeanne D’Albret to her in the 
hour of woman’s direst agony and greatest peril. When 
the conspirators against James III. of Scotland would 
have made their way to the monarch’s chamber, a woman’s 
arm, thrust through the stauncheons of the door as a living 
bolt stayed their progress, and for the time defeated their 
object Those stormy times passed away — no longer were 
the strong hand and the defiant will the only elements of 
power. Law and order were established. To the rule of 
the sword succeeded the amenities of social life and the re- 
finement of educated mind. Men were to be moved now 
by force of argument rather than by force of blows — and to 
this new and higher sphere woman lifted herself. The latter 
part of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeeth century* 
illustrated in England by such names as Shakspeare, Spencer. 
Sidney, (I mean Sir Philip Sidney who was killed at the battle 
of Tutphen,) the poet soldier, and Lord Bacon, was not 
without women who were worthy companions of such men- 
Mary, Countess of Pembroke, proved herself the sister of 
Sidney in more than name. Her elegy to tier noble brother’s 
memory is still preserved as evidence of her poetic powers 
and the well known epitaph on herself, by Ben Johnson, 
marks the estimation in which she was held by her cotempo- 
raries : 

“ Underneath this sable hearse, 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 

Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 

Learned, and fair, and good as she. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. ” 

Lady Jane Grey, noblest and saddest of ladies, was familiar 
with the literature of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, 
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as well as with that of the French and Italian. All will 
remember that beautiful and touching portraiture of her, left 
us by Roger Ascham, her tutor. Imagination places us 
within the library of the stately country mansion of the 
Brandons, Dukes of Suffolk. We look out from its arched 
windows upon the varied scenery of a noble park. The 
summer winds are rustling the leaves of its old oaks, and 
over its green swards, and through its bosky dells, may be 
seen here and there a noble stag with branching horns and 
gleaming eyes, or a timid doe followed by her graceful fawns. 
Farther away from the house, now appearing on some rising 
ground, now hidden in an umbrageous valley, is seen a 
company of gallant gentlemen and gay ladies, hawking. A 
pleasant sport was that, and we can well understand its 
charm, as, on such a day and in such a scene as that we have 
attempted to portray, the falconer having thrown off his bird 
and seen it dart upward and onward with rapid wing, 
cheered on his fleet yet well trained courser to his utmost 
speed that he might be in time to see the combat and the 
victory, and to call back the victor to his perch un lord’s or 
lady’s wrist. Epecially do we feel that such a sport must 
have stiired the pulses of the young and awakened their 
keenest sense of enjoyment. But not all the young are abroad 
to-day. Here in this quiet, secluded library, looking out 
upon the park and hearing through the open windows 
the faint and far off cheers of that company of falconers, sits a 
lonely girl, not yet sixteen. No sadness shadows her open 
brow. We may not read her eyes, for they are cast down 
upon the printed page, but a smile, peaceful and bright, plays 
on her red lip, and we feel that she has no regrets for the 
gay scene without — that the library and the book are her 
choice. And what is this book of such absorbing interest to 
the young reader ? Is it a page of romance, giving life and 
reality to that dream of love which had already begun to stir 
her heart? Is it a picture from that drama which had 
already begun in our mother-land and our mother-tongue, to 
“hold the mirror up to nature?” No, — it is none of these. 
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It is a work containing some of the loftiest speculations of 
the loftiest mind in classic Greece — Plato’s Phadron. Such 
is Roger Aschan’s picture of Lady Jane Grey. Nor is she to 
be regarded as a prodigy of acquirement, for in her own day, 
acquirements of the same order, though not, it may he, of 
the same amount, were common to her sex. 

I am aware that a brilliant English essayist, Macaulay, has 
sought to abate our admiration of the learned ladies of this 
period, by reminding us that as all the literature of the period 
was locked up in these old dialects — those who read at all 
must read them. This may have been — to a certain extent 
we know it was true — neither do we intend to present these 
ponderous acquisitions as the most necessary and most desk 
rable part of a woman’s education. But we think we may 
fearlessly assert that such studies successfully pursued, could 
not fail to enlarge and to strengthen the mind of any woman 
— to deepen the channels of thought — to elevate the tone of 
feeling. Such a training could leave no woman a trilier. It 
would fit her for the wife and the mother of great minded, 
reflective men — and such were the men of that and the suc- 
ceeding age. 

A few generations later saw a very different style of woman 
at the court of Britain. The restoration of the Stuarts drove 
into retirement not only the enemies of despotic power, but 
all whose sober wisdom and culm dignity would have rebuked 
the frivolous and shallow beings by whom the returned monarch 
was surrounded. 

The coarse licentiousness introduced by these exiles soon 
withered and died away in English air, but the flimsy veil of 
showy, superficial graces with which they draped it, exercised 
an abiding influence on English character. In an especial 
manner did it influence the culture of woman, substituting 
mere outward polish for sound and thorough intellectual 
training. The wrong tendency thus given, continues even 
to the present day, and has been felt wherever the English 
language was spoken — less hurtfully here perhaps than else 
where, for the seed sown in our land was from the healthful 
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stock before the foreign off-shoot had been grafted upon it. 
And if the strength of the current sweeping hitherward 
from England had caused us to veer somewhat from the 
straight course, we have done much of late years to recover 
our lost headway, and not without success, as the scene this 
day presented to us, amply proves. If there be any truth in 
the teachings we have received from history, any verity in 
the principles we have deduced from them — “ that woman 
by her quiet, unseen, often unsuspected influence, does much 
to mould the character of the world’s masters, and so to shape 
the world’s destinies” — then are there few earthly institu- 
tions of deeper import than that whose anniversary has 
drawn us together at this place and hour. A fountain of 
most potent influence — long may it send forth its streams to 
purify and gladden our land ! 

“ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur cum illis” and one 
of the most significant signs of coming change in our times, 
is the agitation every where manifesting itself on the subject 
of woman’s condition, woman’s duties and woman’s rights. 
The reign of frivolity inaugurated as we have said, at the 
court of the second Charles Stuart, has never been complete. 
The noble instincts of woman, allying her to all that was 
deep and all that was high, in the nature of man, has pre- 
vented her becoming the mere plyathing of his idle hours ; 
but it cannot be denied that the? tendency of her education 
for many years was to make her such. Let the darfcing girl 
ot the East give every power to the cultivation of voluptu- 
ous ease and grace of motion, and to that tinkling harmony 
whose dulcet tones may lull her drowsy master to pleasant 
slumber, but let the woman of free America ever make the 
graces that captivate our senses second to those nobler qual- 
ities which win our hearts and secure the approbation of our 
reason. Let her intellectual culture be such as to make her 
the equal companion, the heip-meet of man in whatever de- 
partment of thought or action his powers may be engaged. 
Not that we demand for her precisely the same educational 
course as that commonly allotted to man. There is, as we 
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believe, sex in mind. Woman is not, in our esteem, a man 
of narrower proportions and less perfect developement. There 
is a womanly perfection, and there is a manly perfection — 
each the complement of the other, and both essential to the 
full harmonious developement of the race. Nature presents 
to man and woman alike, its unceasing ministrations of light 
and air — of sparkling water and nutritious food — and each 
assimilates to itself what it receives from the bounteous 
mother — and thus open to them the same page — spread be- 
fore them the same intellectual feast, and you will find the 
truths they receive wearing in the one the aspect of manly 
power, and in the other that of feminine grace. And who 
shall say which of these is highest — which most needed by 
the world ? We need them both, for both are good — both 
the gift of God. Let the one put on his armour of proof, 
and strengthen himself for a life-long warfare with the world’s 
evils — he will yet find many a wrong that has resisted his 
most vigorous assaults, fade away and vanish from his path 
under the gentle influence of her who walks at his side, his 
helper and consoler. Thus, in the language of a late Eng- 
lish poet is 

“The woman’s cause the man’s ; they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or god-like, bond or free.” 

Thus have we endeavored, with an earnest conviction of 
the importance of our sulJject to show first, the influence of 
woman over the world’s rulers, and secondly, the value of 
that training by which the character of her influence will be 
determined. Neither of these great topics is exhausted, but 
l dare not farther tax your patience, except with a few words 
addressed to those whom this day especially concerns. 

Ladies of the Graduating Class : 

It is always deeply interesting to us who have entered the 
battle-field of life, who have often b en wounded in the strug- 
gle, to withdraw for a while from its turmoil to those peace- 
ful shades where the young neophyte is fitting on his armor 
and preparing to take his part in the melee. In our earlier 
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years, the scene inspires, perhaps, only hopeful and exultant 
feelings — but alas ! we have so often seen the six hundred ride 
gallantly forth and return but one hundred, that fear mingles 
with our joy, and despondency alternates with exultation. 
But in this scene, we would fain believe that we may bid 
fear and despondency “avaunt !” and dwell with glowing 
hope upon a career brightening ever as it extends, till its 
glories lose themselves in the perfect day of Heaven. 

It can not be without some feeling of apprehension that 
one accustomed to deal with the ruder sex in the sternest 
scenes in which man meets man, addresses himself to an au- 
dience of young and delicate women. Perchance it may 
be doubted by others than himself whether he can lift him- 
self from the grosser material interests of life into sympathetic 
appreciation of woman, of her strength and her weakness, 
her duties and her trials. Her strength — what is it? She 
is feeble as the reed which bends before the summer breeze 
—a rough word appalls her — she trembles at a shadow — she 
staggers beneath the lightest burden, and if not sustained by 
the arms of Divine love, soon grows weary of her allotted 
task, and sinks down upon her last couch. But, bending, 
the most furious blast does not uproot her from the ground 
where truth and integrity have planted her — appalled by 
roughness, she is yet steadfast to her convictions of the right 
—trembling at the shadow, she turns not from the path of 
duty — staggering, she presses on — wearied and ready to die, 
by the power of a sublime faith she rises above pain and 
weakness, and conquers even death itself. 

If such be her strength, where is her weakness ? Is it 
only the weakness of a more delicate physical organization 
and a more susceptible nervous system ? Is hers ever the 
pure, bright spirit, free from every trace of earthly imper- 
fection? Should I dare thus to flatter you, even though we 
could close the book of heavenly truth and wisdom, your 
own conscious hearts would convict me of falsehood. 
Those very affections which make you the consoler of 
sorrow, the appropriate guardian of childhood, the friend 
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true and faithful even unto death, often hoodwink your 
judgment and may make you the victim or the tool of f 
the vicious and designing. Those nobly generous impulses 
which lead woman so often to enter into the very jaws of 
destruction with the almost insane hope of snatching thence 
some erring soul — we cannot say discard them — for without 
them how cold and cheerless would earth become ! — but we 
must warn you to distrust them. 

But let us turn to a more grateful subject — one of high 
and holy import — woman’s duties. How many holy names 
— names which touch the tenderest chord in human hearts, 
are associated with that expression, woman's duties — who 
does not see before him, at those words, the form of the 
mother who bent above his cradle, whose sweet voice lulled 
him to the dreamless sleep of childhood, whose hand guided 
his first steps in the path of life, — of the sister who shared in 
his childish sports and in his youthful aspirations, and by 
sympathy with whose spirit he has been often made pure 
from the contamination of more worldly associations, — of the 
wife, through whose blessed ministrations he has felt himself 
rising into a higher life, —or of the daughter who now makes 
his home glad and to whose gentle cares he looks for the 
consolation of his failing age. 

But lest I should seem to task too heavily the powers of 
woman, let me present to you a sketch made by the pen of 
a woman herself, of those offices especially committed to 
her by Heaven. 

The author, from whom I quote, says “While the out- 
ward machinery of government, the body, the thews and 
sinews of society are man’s ; woman, if true to her 
own not less important or less sacred mission, controls its 
vital principle. Unseen herself, working, like nature, in 
secret, she regulates its pulsations, and sends forth from its 
heart, in pure and temperate flow, the life-giving current. 

It is hers to warm into life the earliest germs of thought and 
feeling in the infant mind, to watch the first dawning of 
light upon the awakening soul, to aid the first faint struggles 
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of the clay-encumbered spirit to grasp the beautiful realities 
which here and there present themselves amid the glittering 
falsities of earth, and to guide its first tottering footsteps into 
the paths of peace. As the young immortal advances in his 
career, he comes to need a severer discipline, and man with 
his unconceding reason and stern resolve becomes his teacher. 
Yet, think not that woman’s work is done when the child 
has passed into the youth and the youth into the man. Still 
as disease lays its hand upon the strong frame, or sorrow 
wrings the proud heart of man, she — the ‘help-meet’ — if 
faithful to her allotted work, is at his side, teaching him to 
bend to the storms of life that he may not be broken by them, 
— humbly stooping herself that she may remove from his 
path every stone of stumbling, and gently luring him onward 
and upward to a Divine consoler with whose blessed minis- 
terings the necessities of a more timid spirit and a more 
feeble physical organization, have made her familiar. ” 

There are some lines here perhaps, which only a woman’s 
hand could have dared to draw. We can desire nothing 
more except that she had shown us the same being, acting 
beyond the family — embodying the laws of Christian kind- 
ness, in forms of action graceful and beautiful as herself, 
and thus giving to our social life the refined simplicity which 
is its highest perfection. 

Woman’s trials — many of these there are no doubt with 
which “a stranger intermeddleth not” — many which man 
would strive in vain to express, because they belong to an 
organization in some respects distinct from his own. Per- 
haps the memory of this fact might serve to allay some of 
the storms that agitate domestic life, making the one sex 
less ready to exact, the other more careful to bestow sympa- 
thy with sufferings whose extent is known only to those who 
bear them. To those great but too often unappreciated ills, 
we may add a class of petty trials, arising from the exigen- 
cies of domestic life — too petty for our notice, were it not a 
law of our nature that a small pain, repeated daily and 
hourly, wears into the soul, even as the perpetual dropping 
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of Xvater wears into the rock. It. is for this class of trials, 
that woman especially needs that u mute patience” and 
saint-like submission, which often bears up her spirit where 
the stouter and harder nature of man Succumbs. But. ah ! 
there are other trials beneath which we have all seen the 
loveliest and noblest specimens of womanhood borne down, 
trampled, crushed. When with unreflecting generosity she 
has thrown the whole treasure of her rich nature at the feet 
of one unworthy of the gift — where shall she find a solace 
for such a woe. In heaven only. 

For these worst of evils, you must look for redress 
not to any change of laws. not. to any social reform, but only 
to yourselves. • Let your affections follow, and not lead your 
judgment. More than your happiness depends on this. It 
is a law of our being that we grow like that we love — you 
may afford to throw away your earthly happiness — but to 
debase your souls, to sully your white garments, this you 
may not do. Test w T ith jealous care all that would seek to 
enter within the circle of your inner life, and let nothing 
be admitted there that is not. pure, and true, and noble. 
Be sure that your gold have not the glitter only, but the ring 
too of the true metal. 

“Judge before friendship — then confide till death.” 

Thus from your life as from a pure fountain shall go forth 
clear streams to refresh the world’s thirsty pilgrims. They 
shall make clean and glad not your own homes only but 
those of the neighborhood, the city, the country in which 
you dwell. It may be a silent, a hidden, perhaps an unsus- 
pected influence, but in your own conscious heart it will be 
as a sweet spring of delight, and He to whom there is noth- 
ing secret shall recognize it. 

The brief and casual, but not slight, connection of the 
day and hour are passing away. I must leave these still 
retreats and return to* the jostling crowds and busy scenes 
among which it is my lot to labor, but I shall carry with 
me long a pleasant, soothing sense of the green freshness 
of nature, and yet. more of the young, bright faces and 
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pure hearts with which for a little while I have been 
suffered to hold communion. For .you, you will depart 
hence, to be received into homes of which you are the 
light. The stranger’s voice will die on your ear, the 
stranger’s form fade from your memory, but he will hope 
that some of the lessons he has culled for you from history, 
or some of the teachings of common life, to which he has 
this day given imperfect utterance, may dwell in your me' 
mory when he has been forgotten — that in some dark hour, 
if any such be hidden within your future years, they may 
strengthen you against temptation, or cheer you in trial, 
and that when all lives with their secret springs and compli- 
cated motives, lie open in the light of eternity, it may be 
found that, in presenting to you as a subject of thought, the 
wondrous power committed to the hands of woman, he had 
aroused your sense of responsibility, had given life to your 
noblest impulses, and vigor to your loftiest aspirations. If 
this be so, this hour will have brought him all he asks it. 





